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BESSIE HUNT MAIN (‘057?), 105 
MCA’s eldest alumna stopped counting at 101 


by Bessie Hunt Main 
Pattie Davis Hainer ('61) 


eee eee ee 


Even Bessie Main couldn’t believe she was 105. 
Cheryl Ardini asked her how old she was, shouting 
in her ear. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
Marta 


LAVANDIER/THE 
“One hundred and one,” Main answered. GEG baer 
“No,” said Ardini, the activities director at Norwell ©1990 
Knoll Nursing Home, where Main lives. “One 
hundred and five.” 
“A hundred and five,” Main said, “Just think of it.” Hunt. Her late brother, George Rockland Hunt, was certificates sent to her on past birthdays, one from 
She celebrated her birthday Friday with a party in the first boy born in Rockland after the town split George and Barbara Bush and the other from Ronald 
the nursing home, where she has lived for the past from Abington in 1874. and Nancy Reagan. 
five years. Main graduated from Rockland High School and Main had no children, but Hazel Chadwick of 
Main no longer has enough energy to go out, but she attended the Massachusetts Normal School of Art. Nantucket, her husband’s daughter from a previous 
is still able to maneuver her wheelchair in and out of She worked as a bookkeeper at the Stetson Shoe marriage, keeps in touch and attended Friday’s 
her room and through the corridors. She misses the Company in Weymouth for 35 years and married birthday party. 
monthly luncheon trips to local restaurants. William Main, a treasurer of the Rockland Credit As the nursing home staff prepared for the party, 
She entered the home in 1986 after a hip fracture Union, in 1934. Main was told she would have her picture taken for 
left her unable to care for herself. She attributes her In a bureau drawer beside her bed, she keeps a the newspaper. 
long life and relatively good health to being a “good photograph that shows her husband as a trim, “It’s disgraceful,” she said with a mock frown. “I 
girl” when she was young, and to having a “darn good handsome man with chiselled features and glasses. wonder what I should have on?” 
family” and a “fine man” for a husband. “Billy” died in 1957, a few months before their 25th 
“T was always on the go,” she said. “I always took wedding anniversary. Pattie Hainer is a staff writer for The Patriot Ledger. 
part in whatever was going on.” She also keeps a photo of herself and her late sister, This article originally appeared in the February 16/ 
Main was born in Rockland on February 15, 1886, Ina Fowler. 17, 1991 issue of The Patriot Ledger and is reprinted 
one of three children of Samuel and Emma Tucker On the wall of her room are two presidential with their permission. 
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Design & Art Education Certificate Ceremony ‘Trustee Reception for — 
Friday May 10 Trustees Room, Tower Building, 11th Floor Honorary Degree Recipients 
Annual Show of Seniors’ Fashions Design 5:30 pm Trustees Room, Tower Building, 11th Floor 
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Massachusetts College of Art 
Alumni and Development Office 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115-5882 


Address Correction Requested 


from President O'Neil 


Dear Alumni/2: 


Once again, I need to alert members of our alumni/ 
# as well as other friends and readers of 
Perspectives of the peril in which our College is 
placed by the fiscal plight of the Commonwealth. 

Governor Weld has filed legislation to reorganize 
higher education by eliminating the Board of 
Regents and creating a Secretary of Education. 
The Secretary under the Governor’s proposal 
would have unilateral power to close or merge 
colleges and universities. Additionally, the 
Governor has created a special commission to 
determine which colleges should be closed/merged. 
Apparently the administration believes several 
should be closed. The Governor has requested that 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1992 for higher 
education be reduced by approximately $92 million 
which further reflects their beliefs. A reduction of 
this magnitude would result in closings, unless 
local Boards of Trustees are given the authority to 
manage institution resources. Boards of Trustees 
must gain legislative approval to determine the 
tuition rates for their respective institutions. In 
addition, the local Boards would also have to be 
given authority to remit tuition for the most needy 
among the students. 

Even if we are successful in maintaining our 
independent integrity, and I am optimistic, higher 
costs for our students appears inevitable. 

This is the time to act by writing or calling your 
local legislators. It would also be helpful if you 
take time to write a letter to the governor 
regarding the importance of our College in the 
cultural and economic life of the city of Boston, as 
well as the entire Commonwealth. 

In closing, let me remind you of past columns in 
Perspectives that have dealt specifically with the 
reductions that our College has suffered beginning 
in fiscal year 1988. These reductions have resulted 
in significantly higher tuition and fees being 
charged to our students. Today’s students are 
paying 100% more than they did in fiscal year 
1988! This has occurred despite a reduced work 
force and other cuts. 

We need your help now. Please contact your 
elected representatives as well as the Governor. 


Wtlian ZO NL 


William F. O’Neil, 
President , Massachusetts College of Art 


MFA STUDENT AND ALUMNI/A NEWS 
by 
Porter Arneill ('91) MFA (3-D) 


The Graduate and Continuing Education 
department at MCA does not always receive the 
same recognition as the day school. This has often 
bothered me in the past and, now that I am 
approaching my own graduation, I'd like to try to 
encourage greater accessibility (for students and 
alumni/z) toward some of the finer resources that 
can be found in the Master’s degree program at 
MCA. 

Recently, I have discovered that the lists of MFA 
degree program alumni/e is limited and incomplete 
in some areas. I find this distressing because I 
believe that this is a valuable resource for current 
and future alumni/e as well as the College itself. 
The old image of the “bohemian” artist has given 
way to anew one which is regarded as much more 
professional. It would be sad to lose a potentially 
solid support group of this caliber. For this reason, 
I invite Master’s degree alumni/z to contact the 
Alumni/z Office here at MCA and share upcoming 
show information, professional information, 
personal information, information about 
classmates and any other information that seems 
appropriate. 

Caroline Madden (MFA 3-D) made a proposal at 
the beginning of the spring semester of 1991 to use 
graduate Student Government Association (SGA) 
money to fund the travel and rooming expenses of a 
faculty member at this years College Arts 
Association Conference in Washington D.C.. The 
proposal was voted through and the conference was 
attended by Rick Brown of the 3-D department. 
Moreover, a hotel room was available for students 
attending the conference to use as a “base of 
operations” for phone calls, meetings, the exchange 
of information, a place to meet old and new friends 
and as a place to seek general support from peers. 
It is my hope that future MFA students will 
recognize the value that a resource like this 
possesses and continue to fund representation at 
the CAA conferences. 

This year’s thesis shows will be held in the 
Thompson Gallery at the Longwood building and at 
the Huntington and Main Galleries, both located in 
the Administration building. The shows will begin 
April 14th and continue, weekly, through May 
25th. Alumni/z are friends of the College are 
invited to come and view the works on display. 


STUDENTS HELP US HELP THEM 


For their generous donation of time and effort 
helping with the Annual Fund mailings, the 
Alumni Association and Foundation would like to 
thank the following MCA students/Smith Hall 
residents by putting their names in print: 


Ken Bailey Ingrid Johnson 
Bill Coughlin Andrew Kirby 
Keith Cross Anthony Leone 
Chris DiMauro Amy Love 
Carey Dion Liz Luptak 
Melissa Donaghue Rich Mackin 
Bryon Finn Matt Matera 
Bernie Gammon Erinne Matte 
Caitlin Herlihy Savero Truglia 


THIS PUBLICATION IS SUPPORTED IN PART BY FUNDING FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART AND THE MCA FounpaTION. 


Copyricut © 1991 sy MCAAA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THIS PUBLICATION MAY NOT BE REPRODUCED EITHER IN WHOLE OR PART 


WITHOUT CONSENT OF THE COPYRIGHT OWNER, 
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DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI/AE 1991 


This year at Commencement, the Alumni Association 


will honor Henri (’30) and RoBert CUMMING (’65) as 
Distinguished Alumna and Alumnus of MCA. 


Henri is the grande dame of Washington DC gallery 
owners and art dealers (in the estimation of Museum 


& Arts Washington magazine). From her fashion 
illustrating major at MCA to her beautiful used 
clothing business to presenting and dealing in the 
works of internationally known artists, Henri has 


been an original. (For more details on Henri’s career, 


see “Alumni Highlight” in the Spring 1990 issue of 
Perspectives .) 


Robert Cumming’s more than twenty-year career in 


art has included work in photography, painting, 
printmaking, drawing, sculpture and writing. While 
his diverse interests has made it difficult to identify 
with a specific style, Cumming’s consistent intellect 
and invention have given him a international 
reputation as a major artist. In addition to inclusion 
in numerous group shows around the world, solo 
exhibitions of his work have been presented at the 
Whitney Museum in New York City and the 
Hirshhorn Museum in Washington DC, along with 
galleries in Brussels, Toronto, Australia, Berlin, 
Tokyo and elsewhere abroad and in the U.S. 


Both Henri and Richard Cumming will be on hand at 
Commencement to recieve their awards. All alumni/ze 


are invited to join in recognizing them and their 
achievements. 


The Alumni Association invites your nominations for 


next year’s awards. Please send the name(s) of 


candidates(s) along with biographical information to 


the Alumni Office. Help recognize the achievements of 
special alumni/z in particular and the Association as 


a whole. 
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MCMA 
by 
Mark DiLaura ('84) 


In my research on American artists I came across 
information about an interesting Boston society, the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
(MCMA), the most prestigious art and design club in 
America in the 19th century. Begun in 1795 by Paul 
Revere and “persons practiced in the arts,” the 
association was described by Joseph Bates, a 19th 
century photographer and art dealer, as “the source 
of those useful inventions and arts which have given 
to polished society its wealth, conveniences, and 
respectability, which have ameliorated the condition 
of its citizens.” 

In the winter of 1828, the MCMA formed a 
committee “to engage some suitable person or 
persons...for the instruction of the apprentices of 
members (of the MCMA).” Subsequently, a school for 
the instruction of apprentices in object-drawing, 
taught by Mr. D.C. Johnston in one of the parlors of 
the Revere House in the North End of Boston, was 
opened in 1846. This is believed to have been the first 
art school in Boston. 

The MCMA was so successful that in 1879 it built a 
huge headquarters with large exhibition halls and 
classrooms on Huntington Avenue, not far from 
where MCA stands today. It also began giving out 
awards every four to five years at exhibitions held in 
Faneuil Hall and Quincy Marketplace. These awards 
were considered the highest honors an artist could 
receive in the United States. At the exhibition of 
1884, students from our own College— then called 
the Normal School of Art—received “high praise” for 
the quality of their art work. Our College has 
continued the tradition of excellence of this society. 
Paul Revere would be proud. 


STEPHEN FARRELL DEPARTS AS DIRECTOR 


OF ALUMNI AND DEVELOPMENT 
by 
William F. O'Neil, President, Massachusetts College of Art 


Stephen Farrell, our Director of Alumni and 
Development since August, 1986, has left the College 
for the position of Director of Development at the 
Kennedy Library. Steve has taken over his new 
duties as of May 1, 1991. 

Although we wish Steve the very best in this new 
opportunity for him, we at the College who have 
worked with him and have come to know him will 
miss his skills, talents and sense of humor. The 
enthusiasm and energy that Steve brought to the 
tasks of increasing the assets and the membership of 
the Foundation Board, the reorganization and 
strengthening of the Alumni Association, the special 
fund raising events, the development of an 
endowment campaign, as well as his contributions to 
the over all quality of life at the College, were 
impressive. 

In these troubled economic times the future of the 
College, its financial stability and the achievement of 
its mission all rely heavily on the ground work Steve 
has established. We are most grateful and wish him 
well. 


ROY BROWN, 1923-1991 


We are saddened to note the passing of MCA’s Dean of 
Undergraduate Studies Roy Brown in March. In 
memory of his contributions as administrator, artist 
and teacher, this year’s Commencement ceremonies 
will be dedicated to him. An exhibition of his work 
will be presented in the Alumni/z Gallery through 
the month of May. Rememberances of Roy Brown will 
appear in the next issue of Perspectives. 


Mary, who I feel is the heart and soul of th 


a message from James Fitts 
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This is the eee soteee Lavi wee as presid en nt ~ 


Starting in May, someone who is recone 
rejuvenation of our Alumni Association will tak i 
as president. I am referring to Rob MacIntosh. 
Rob has always been available whenI needed 
counsel, and I want to take the time to thi ee 
publicly. ae 
My friends in the Alumni Office—Steve, 
Ken—deserve more praise than T alone can giv 
them. They are there every day doing the more 
important, and often less glamorous, work. of oe : 
supporting our constituency. A special thanks 


Association. he 
My thanks to my friends on the Alumni ‘for™ 
giving so unselfishly of their time, not only their 
Board duties, but also for yorkie on numerous pape 
committees and subcommittees. No other Board th 
I have been associated with has worked so hard, —— : 
asked for so little in return. d 

My thanks to the Foundation Board, under the 7 oat 4 
direction of Jim Champy, for all the support and 
direction they have given. 

President O’Neil has always helped us through the 
problems we couldn’t solve alone. He stood with us 
many times when we were seeking support from the 
College and I thank him for being our strongest ally. 

The faculty and staff have been as instrumental in 
our growth as alumni/e as they were in our growth 
as students. 

And finally, I want to thank all the alumni/ze who 
have given their time and money to keep the 
Association growing. The Association is, and always 
will be, for you. 


Goodbye. 


James G. Fitts (71) 
President, MCAAA 
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MCA ALL STUDENT SHOW 
by 
Lisa L. Cyr 


MCA students have been presenting an All Student 
Show (also known as Arteries) since 1986. With each 
successive year, the exhibit has grown to be more 
diverse and different from its predecessor. The 
growth has been a reflection of the special 
enthusiasm and creativity of the show’s coordinators, 
staff, and of the student artists. 

In both 1986 and 1987, the All Student Show was 
held at the Boston Center for the Arts’ Cyclorama 


Peter Murray explains his sculpture comprised of mixed junk, 
Babblefish Stowaway, fo his family. 


ae 


Heather Maressa, modeling a creation by Sean Krebs, pauses 
to chat with opening night guests. 


building on Tremont Street in Boston’s South End. 
The students felt that it was important to hold an 
exhibit that was not only on a large scale but also in 
a prominent location for exhibiting art in Boston. The 
shows were great successes as a result of the long 
hours of preparation and extensive fund raising done 
by the students, faculty and staff. The 1987 show was 
coordinated by Sculpture alumna Naomi RAMIERI-HALL 
(86). 

In 1988, SIM alumna Susan Kirwan (’89) planned a 
show to be held on the top of the renovated building 
at the corner of Massachusetts Avenue and Newbury 
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Street. (This building, home to Tower Records, is 
distinguished by its redesign by noted architect 
Frank Gehry.) However, the show was brought to a 
halt less than two months before the opening when 
the building’s developer rented the planned 
exhibition space to a “longer-term client.” Kirwan and 
Exhibitions director Jeff Keough approached MCA 
President O’Neil with a proposal to hold the show at 
the College. His agreement began the latter shows’ 
location on the College campus. 

The 1989 show was coordinated by PETER YANAKAKIS 
(90), an Art History and Illustration major. While 
possessing none of the drama of the previous year, it 
held its own in excitement and success based on the 
work. 

BRIAN STOWELL (’90), an Architecture Design major, 
served as coordinator of the 1990 show. With great 
ingenuity, the architecture and industrial design 
students adapted the SGA offices into exhibition 
space. Their efforts successfully presented their 
works and gave the show a unique touch. 

This year’s All Student Show was directed by Film 
major Kee-Sang Chin. Held in the Main Gallery 
through March, the show featured art work and 
projects from every discipline. 

Alumni/e and friends of the College are advised to 
look forward to next year’s show and experience the 
products of the talents of MCA’s students. 


PRO ARTS CONSORTIUM 


Berklee College of Music became the sixth member of 
the Pro Arts Consortium on January 1,1991. Berklee 
joined Massachusetts College of Art, the Boston 
Architectural Center, The Boston Conservatory, 
Emerson College, and the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and is the first member to join the 
Consortium since its incorporation in 1984. 

According to Linda Sevey, Director of the Pro Arts 
Consortium, Berklee is a logical addition “because it 
shares the goals of all our member institutions— 
training students to be professionals in the visual or 
performing arts, architecture or communications 
fields. With the College’s international reputation as 
a leader in the field of contemporary music, Berklee 
adds a new dimension to the Consortium. Berklee’s 
geographic location is ideal too; it is situated in the 
center of the Pro Arts map.” 

Founded in 1945, Berklee College of Music is one of 
the world’s largest music colleges with more than 
2700 students from 50 states and 75 foreign 
countries. Administrators at all of the Pro Arts 
institutions anticipate Berklee’s positive impact on 
the Pro Arts schools. David Hornfischer, Dean of 
Administration at Berklee, is “excited to be involved” 
and sees Berklee’s membership as “an opportunity for 
the College to form closer ties with the arts higher 
education community.” 

Students at Berklee also see the affiliation as a 
natural one. Erik Bennett, a film scoring/music 
synthesis major at Berklee, sees an obvious 
connection between the schools. “At Berklee, we write 
the music behind the film. If ’m allowed to take a 
film class at Emerson, I will be able to study how 
films are made from a director’s point of view—it’s 
sort of like getting the other side,” Bennett said. 

Herman Johnson, a teacher of Harmony, Ear 
Training and Ensembles at Berklee, thinks the new 
affiliation “is great because the students can expand 
their vision by meeting artists in different disciplines, 
which only adds to their musical career and fuels 
their creativity.” 

MCA sophomore Julie Dunigan who is majoring in 
painting has been “dying to learn more about jazz 
singing” and feels that the addition of Berklee is a 
wonderful idea. “It could have a big effect on my work 
as a painter. My painting has ‘jazz connotations’ to it; 
I would love to learn more about music theory and 
Berklee will give me this opportunity.” 

Details of affiliating Berklee with the Consortium 
will be worked out over the Spring semester. Even 
though Berklee officially joined the Consortium on 
January 1, cross-registration with the other schools 
will not be offered until the Fall 1991 semester. 
However, Berklee students will be introduced to the 
Consortium by participating in such nonacademic 
activities as intramural sports and other special 
programs. 


PROFESSIONAL AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


As you probably know, the Massachusetts College of 
Art has an active program in continuing education. 
We offer courses that spark creativity, improve 
techniques, initiate for the novice and challenge the 
professional. Our goal is to enrich the community of 
artists and art lovers with a diverse, innovative, and 
practical curriculum. 

This summer the Continuing Education Program 
will be offering an exciting selection of courses and 
workshops. The following is just a sample: Desktop 
Publishing, Majolica Ceramics, Spanish, Artists’ 
Books, Sandblasting, Art and the Disabled Child, 
Glassblowing, Computer Design Applications, Textile 
Banners and the Japanese Tradition, August Studio 
for High School Students, and The End of the 20th 
Century (or Moments, Analysis, and Everyday Life). 
For those who want to step out of Boston we offer 
Ecology of Place on Nantucket; Landscape Painting 
in Maine; Rivers and Orchard Painting in Groton, 
MA; and our international studio programs in 
Greece, Italy, England, Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
Jamaica. Please check out our newly-designed 
catalog for the full selection of courses and 
workshops. 

Alumni/e support and participation are important 
to the success of the Massachusetts College of Art 
Continuing Education Program. Whether you started 
your education through Continuing Education 
classes, teach a PCE course, occasionally enroll in a 
workshop, or recommend our curriculum to family 
and friends, you have an understanding and 
appreciation for our mission. 

We are organizing a task force to help us evaluate 
our programs and develop new offerings. We would 
love to have alumni/z representation! If you are 
interested in being a part of this task force, please 
contact Pat Doran at x337 or Jonathan Silverman at 
x444 in the PCE office. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Sports at MCA 

The Massachusetts College of Art’s gymnasium is now 
home for Emerson College’s intramural and varsity 
athletic programs. Through an agreement between 
MCA and Emerson College, Emerson rents the gym 
and financed much needed repairs that were 
completed in December of 1990. 

As a bonus, MCA students may play on Emerson’s 
varsity teams and any student enrolled at a Pro Arts 
Consortium school may participate in Emerson’s 
intramural sports (flag football in fall, co-ed 
basketball in winter and softball in spring). 


Holiday Sale 

The Massachusetts College of Art’s 1990 Annual 
Holiday Sale grossed $27,000! Congratulations to all 
current students and alumni/z who participated! The 
artwork sold ranged from glass, ceramics, paintings, 
prints, photographs, jewelry, fibers, and sculpture. 
10% of the gross income was put into a scholarship 
fund for needy students. 

Any alumni/e interested in submitting artwork for 
the 1991 Holiday Sale should contact Elizabeth 
Thornton, Director, Student Activities, (617) 232- 
1555, ext. 369. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


Akhil Garland, Director of Data Processing, reports that 
MCA’s computer systems are due for an upgrade. Our 
present Prime 9955 system runs on Colleague 
software and services seventy-five users at sixty 
terminals. The system tracks information from the 
Registrar, Admissions, Purchasing, Student Billing, 
General Accounting, Advising, Personnel, Alumni & 
Development and Continuing Education. Once the 
upgrade is complete the system will add Student 
Services, Housing and the Nursing office. 
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We will also connect telephone service to the Prime 
system, to provide MCA with voice mail capabilities. 
“A lot of departments are understaffed at the 
moment; the addition of the voice mail/automated 
attendant is a welcome relief for all of us.” says 
Akhil. 

Financial Aid Director Ken Berryhill reports that 
almost 500 students—half MCA’s total enrollment— 
have received a combined total of $2,400,000 from 
federal, state, institutional and private financial aid 
resources this academic year. This includes about 
$900,000 in grant (or free) money, and $1,500,000 in 
work study employment and low-interest loan 
programs. 

The Public Space Office is the College’s liaison to 
outside organizations using the Tower Auditorium or 
Tower Building classrooms for non-College programs. 
For example, of the 130 event days in the Auditorium 
last year, only a third of those were programs 
presented by the College. An additional 300 programs 
were presented in Tower Building classrooms during 
the nine-month academic year by outside groups. 
Bookings are down by fifteen to twenty per cent this 
year, reports James Williams, Public Space Director, 
due largely to the state’s economic problems, and 
changing world politics. 

“As our budgets tighten, every purchase comes 
under more scrutiny,” says Richard Aronowitz, our 
Director of Purchasing. This is made possible by the 
fact that MCA’s purchase order and accounts payable 
systems have also been automated during the last 
year. Purchasing can now manage state and Higher 
Education Consortium contracts electronically, 
assuring high quality service at the lowest possible 
prices. “And, of course,” Aronowitz adds, “we all want 
to save every possible penny.” 


1992-1993 COMPETITION OPENS FOR 
FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR AWARDS FOR U.S. 
FACULTY AND PROFESSIONALS 


The Fulbright Scholar Program for 1992-93 includes 
some 1000 grants for research, combined research 
and lecturing, or university lecturing. Opportunities 
range from two months to a full academic year; many 
assignments are flexible to the needs of the grantee. 
Nearly one-third of Fulbright grants are targeted for 
research and many lecturing awards offer research 
opportunities. There are openings in over 100 
countries and, in many regions, multi-country 
research is possible. 

Virtually all disciplines and sub-fields participate. 
Specific openings exist in almost every area of the 
humanities, social sciences, physical sciences, the 
arts, and applied fields such as business, journalism, 
and law. Many offerings throughout the program 
allow scholars to propose their own lecturing or 
research projects. 

Scholars in all academic ranks are eligible to apply, 
from junior faculty to professor emeriti. Applications 
are also encouraged from professionals outside 
academe and from independent scholars. Fulbright 
seeks good teachers as well as active researchers. 

The basic eligibility requirements for a Fulbright 
award are U.S. citizenship and Ph.D. or comparable 
professional qualifications; for certain fields such as 
the fine arts or TESOL, the terminal degree in the 
field may be sufficient. For lecturing awards, 
university or college teaching experience is expected. 
Language skills are needed for some countries, but 
most lecturing assignments are in English. There is 
no limit on the number of Fulbright grants a scholar 
can hold, and former grantees may reapply. 

Early deadlines exist! June 15 for Australasia, 
South Asia, most of Latin America, and the U.S.S.R.; 
and August 1 for Africa, Asia, Europe, the Middle 
East, Canada, and lecturing awards in the 
Caribbean, Mexico, and Venezuela. Other deadlines 
are in place for special programs. 

Application materials are available beginning 
March 1, 1991. For further information and 
applications, call or write the Council for 
International Exchange of Scholars, 3007 Tilden 
Street, N.W., Suite SM, Box NEWS, Washington, DC 
20008-3009. Telephone: (202) 686-7877. 
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ENTRY FORM 
Fill out completely and submit with your other materials. 


Last 


First 


Last name while at MCA, if different from above 


Address 


City 


State 


Telephone (H) 


(W) 


Class Year/Last year attended 


Graduate Yes] No(] 


Class Year 


Major(s) 


Volunteers 

Committees to organize, promote and install the exhibition are 
being formed. If you wish to take part in presenting this exhibit, 
please check the appropriate box and fill out the form below. 
Individuals assisting with the production of the exhibit are not 
prohibited from submitting work. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Telephone 
Volunteer L] Other alumni/e U1 


If you know of other alumni/@ who may be interested in this 
exhibition please indicate their name and address above or call 
the Office of Alumni & Development at 617-232-1555 x258. 
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CLASS OF 1960 REUNION 
by 
Janet Lambert-Moore ('60) 


The thirtieth reunion of the Class of 1960 was held 
last October at the Days Inn in Newton. Anxieties 
were rampant during the days and hours prior to the 
event, as this was the first reunion the class ever 
held. This class was also the first graduated from the 
renamed Massachusetts College of Art. Everyone 
looked fabulous through laughter and tears as guests 
arrived. There had been many phone calls and letters 
before the event sharing tidbits of news and now fifty 
people talked and reminisced, laughed and shared 
memories. Catching up was an impossible task but 
everyone tried. 

A wonderful dinner buffet was served and the room 
was decorated with maroon, purple and orange with 
marigolds and mums grown especially for the event. 
A short program noted the inspiration for the 
reunion, some information on the MCA Foundation 
and Alumni Association— as well as Perspectives. A 
letter from former MCA president Bob Bertolli was 
read. He expressed his joy at being invited to the 
reunion but also a disappointment at having to 
decline because of personal “out of town” business. He 
told of his 50th Reunion and of the excitement of such 
an event and hoped that we would visit the new 
college buildings on Huntington Avenue (dorms, 
parking and space ) as we still feel a fondness for our 
old Brookline Avenue building. 

Many notes were received wishing “good luck and 
best wishes “ to the attendees and expressing regret 
that other obligations prevented participation. After 
the reunion there were more messages to “do it 
again” and “Let’s have a party for a Week”. We hope 
to have a “mini-reunion” in the future. 

The reunion committee included graduates of the 
painting, design, teaching and fashion departments: 
Janet Lambert-Moore, Sybil Falk Sermos,Chet Hall, 
Nancy Gray McNeeley and Patti Starr. Patti was 
unable to attend the reunion because of personal 
business and was missed. Many old friends were 
reunited: Bob Cooney and Bob Hayes were here from 
Brooklyn and joined John Cady for an extended 
holiday. Judy Larmay Menihane, Abigail Fuller, 
Emily Houde Armstrong, and Dolores DeLuca Collier 
were a foursome reunited with memories. Louise 
Rowen Kopp from Cape Cod, proudly showing her 
son’s film head shots. Jim Scenna, the “elder 
statesman” (arrived from Long Island) greeted 
Phyllis Corbin, Chet Michelik and Paul Celli. Michael 
Russo and Jim Armstrong were observed discussing a 
common ground—The Berlin Wall. Michael was there 
when it was built and Jim when it came down. 

Beverly Brody Barisano, Rita Crossman Arapoff and 


Mary Finn Gerrior welcomed each other. Chery] 
Audet arrived from Virginia and joined Sandy 
Packard Terry, whose address was found at the last 
minute. Anne Dunbar Wilcox shared old memories 
with Arthur Perry and Maggie Fleming Crowley. 
Helen Lee Potter arrived early to help the committee 
with preparations, partied with Marilyn Kane 
Ronane, Helen Szathmary Shair and Kathy 
Tewksbury Wrynn. Not to be left out, Bill Wilcox and 
Bob Wilcox unraveling some of the memories of the 


Nice, France 
by 
Archy LaSalle ©1986 
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ARCHY LaSALLE (’82) 
Still Life in Black, White and Orange 
by 

Catherine Fitzgerald Meeks (’73) 


Archy LaSalle, 28, of whose photographs were recently exhibited at the 
Photographic Resource Center, chose as his theme for the show, “Urban and 
Natural Landscapes”. The Boston loft that Archy calls home is an urban 
landscape itself, with mountains of grant-writing paraphernalia looming over 
delicate, carefully tended gardens of old metal toys, and pristine rows of miniscule 
seashells, illuminated by the starry glow of teeny white Christmas lights. The 
photographs on the wall enchant: this is a man with a love for both natural and 
man-made detail. 

Raised in Mobile, Alabama, Archy was inspired by his seventh grade art teacher 
who, frustrated by school administrative red tape, commandeered a city bus and 
with forty teenagers under his wing, headed for the local art museum. Archy 
knew then that the means to his personal success lay in taking charge of his own 
destiny. High school diploma in hand, Archy boarded a Greyhound on graduation 
day, and arrived in the Boston area in 1966. He attended MCA from 1978 to 1982 
and graduated with Honors. 

A major project in the life of this former restaurant owner, race car driver and 
semi-pro wide receiver was to record on film the entire Orange Line 
reconstruction project from 1978 to the final run of the old “El” ten years later. 
Sometimes spending forty hours a week on this labor of love, Archy produced an 
appreciative and comprehensive collection of images of the El and its beautiful, 
aging structures. Although the photographs were exhibited at the Boston 
Architectural Center at the time, Archy felt that he was shown little support. “ 
My main objective now is to keep it together,” he states. “I don’t go to openings of 
photography shows. In the end, it’s your work that you'll be remembered for.” He 
does have hopes of publishing this compilation at some future point. 

The camera used for this work was an old Widelux—a 35mm with fixed focus 


past had everyone recounting amusing stories. 
Everyone enjoyed a large cake at the end of the 
evening, baked by Sybil. All were invited to an after- 
hours party where guests “partied” into the wee 
hours. It was a memorable evening for that no one 
wanted to end. We all hope to gather together again. 


(Left photo) 

Abigail Fuller, Dolly DeLuca 
Collier and Cheryl Audet at 
the 1960 reunion. 


(Right photo) 
Jim Armstrong and Jim 
Scenna. 


dts 


All class members are urged to keep in touch with 
MCA and let the College know of any new addresses. 
We hope to still collect addresses of the missing folks 
and hope that all who wish pleased forward to the 
Alumni Office. Anyone who wishes a list of all the 
names and addresses of class members or to be 
contacted for further events please contact Janet 
Lambert Moore, 44 Walker Street, Lowell, MA 01854 
or call (508) 459-4003. 
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and a 26mm lens that rotates 140 degrees, producing an expansive, 
panoramic shot. The project was featured on WGBH-TV’s Say Brother in June 
of 1987. Hearing him describe his mission, one has the distinct feeling that 
this photographer is truly a romantic, making photographs of ordinary line, 
shape, and form take on almost dialogic characteristics. These images speak 
to the viewer; whether an Orange Line nostalgic or not. After the Boston 
Architectural Center and MCA exhibitions of the series, and on the basis of 
their merit, he was awarded a four-month artist-in-residence grant by the 
Michael Karolyi Foundation. Following a stay in the south of France, he was 
given a two-year grant by the Cite Internationale des Arts in Paris. From his 
tenure in France came the stunning images that Archy has had made into a 
set of postcards he is hoping to market. 

Can an artist such as Archy support himself in Boston? “It’s been a 
struggle,” he says, “I’m a fine artist. I did freelance for a time with the Boston 
Phoenix. But I’m not into ‘grips and grins’ photography.” 

Archy, a former teacher at the Jeremiah Burke Elementary School, also 
holds the title of Media Director of New Views, Inc., a Multicultural Literary, 
Visual and Performing Arts Institution. This ambitious project serves school 
children, teachers and artists as well as senior citizens. The function of New 
Views is to enhance participants’ awareness of our diverse community. 
Workshops are held, as well as exhibits, perfomances, and oral histories. One 
kindergarten group created a 4' x 6' flag of artwork based on multicultural 
folk tales and poetry. New Views has also published a book of poetry, 
literature and artwork by Boston Public School students, copies of which can 
be found at the Boston Public Library. An elementary school program 
entitled, “Ideas of Home — a Multicultural Perspective” focused on different 
concepts of “home” throughout history. Archy’s belief is that children need to 
experience and appreciate ways of life outside the influence of their own 
parents in order to function successfully. 

How did Archy feel about his work being featured during Black History 
Month? “I don’t believe there should even be a Black History Month. I think 
the work of black artists should be mainstreamed right in with all the rest. 
The MFA every so often will ask one or two people, ‘Who are the black 
artists?’ Well, we’re right here, they know where we live.” Archy finds the 
process of selecting artists to exhibit in Boston disturbing. “There’s a white 
art establishment and there’s a black art establishment. And I don’t accept 
that. But I do love Boston anyway.” 

This weather-loving man, whose idea of a good time includes handcuffing 
oneself to a bowing palm tree during a hurricane, has work in the collections 
of MoMA New York, Boston’s MFA, the American Center and Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris; the MFA in Havana, Cuba, the Museum of the National 
Center for Afro-American Arts, Boston; and the Massachusetts State House. 

He has exhibited at the Boston Architectural Center, the Copley Society, the 
Photographic Resource Center, Bank of Boston, the State House, Cambridge 
Art Association, New England School of Photography, and MCA. 


Detail of untitled 
acrylic on paper by 
Marjorie Sagan. 
18" x 24" 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 
Berta DANIELS. 
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MARJORIE SAGAN (’90) EXHIBITS IN AUSTRIA 


Marjorie Sagan (MFA 2D/Painting) will be featured in 
three one-person exhibitions in Austria between May 
4 and mid-July this summer. The exhibits will 
contain about 35 ink drawings and 15 oil paintings 
from recent years. The first show will take place near 
Salzburg in a medieval castle. In Vienna, the show 
will be presented by the artist collaborative CULT. In 
Graz, Marjorie Sagan will exhibit in the Minoriten 
Galerien which is a center for spiritual art. 

The exhibitions are being organized by MCA 
alumnus GEorRG KIRCHNER (’90) . The project was 
conceptualized over the past two years under the 
umbrella of the International Arts Exchange, Inc. 
which is a Massachusetts-based non-profit 
organization. The IAE was co-founded by Kirchner in 
1988. The corporation sponsors the international 
exchange of artistic productions and ideas. The first 
part of this exchange brought four Austrian artists to 
Boston in September 1989. The film makers 
Mattuschka and Poschauko showed their films at the 
MCA film series. Both parts of this exchange have 
been supported by individuals affiliated with MCA 
and by several departments of the college. 

Marjorie Sagan was born in Boston in 1960. She 
studied at Skidmore College from 1978 until 1983 
concentrating in ceramics, art history and painting. 
After traveling in Europe and living in New York in 
the mid-1980’s, Marjorie enrolled at MCA in 1987. 
During her graduate studies at the College, she 


Untitled 

acrylic on paper by 
Marjorie Sagan. 

8" x 18" 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 
Berta DANIELS. 


concentrated on oil painting and drawing. Currently, 
she lives in Cambridge and works in her studio in 
Somerville. 

Marjorie is primarily concerned with figurative art. 
In her work, she encompasses a range of 
metaphysical experiences employing both techniques 
associated with the Naturalist painting aesthetics 
(direct observation) and the Expressionist and 
Symbolist traditions (inner experience). In the 
paintings and drawings the artist works with figures 
of humans, animals and/or objects which coexist in 
interchangeable positions. Impulses for Marjorie’s 
work also emerge from the obsession with the body 
and its shortcomings. 

The artist and the project director are leaving for 
Austria at the end of April. Thanks go to the 
project’s supporters: Esso Austria AG, the Friends of 
the International Arts Exchange, Ars Libri, Ltd. of 
Boston, and International Typographers, Inc. in 
Watertown. The International Arts Exchange 
encourages and welcomes your support for these 
exhibits and other programs. For more information, 
write to: International Arts Exchange, Inc., 26 A 
Fairmont Street, Arlington, MA 02174. 
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CLASS 
NEWS 
& NOTES 


Early works of ALDRO THOMP- 
son Hrpparp (Paint.) were 
shown at the Rockport Art 
Association which he founded 
in 1921. In his long career he 
divided his time between 
painting in Vermont and 
teaching part-time in Boston 
and Rockport in a summer 
school he started in 1920. His 
work is represented in many 
collections including the 
Metropolitan in New York 
and the MFA in 

Boston. 


31 

BEATRICE MACFARLAND STONE 
(Draw., Paint.) has freelanced 
for 35 years as a greeting card 
designer as well as painting 
portraits and writing two 
books, Wellspring and 
Sheffield Gables. She lives in 
Beverly, MA. 


37 

Dona.p Mackay (Des) is 
represented in the print 
collection of the Metropolitan 
in NYC. He has been an 
illustrator for many publica- 
tions including National 
Geographic, Life, and Harper 
and Row. Currently he 

and his wife Stella DaCosta 
are represented by the Nardin 
Gallery in Bedford, NY. 


‘43 

VIRGINIA ELDRIDGE was asked 
by the Arts Foundation of 
Cape Cod to paint an oil of 
Walter Cronkite’s sailboat 
Wyntje to be presented as 
honorary 

chairman of the Fifth annual 
Pops by the Sea concert in 
Hyannis. Although she had 
never painted a boat before, 
she felt honored to be chosen 
for the task. By researching 
her subject and deciding on a 
particular approach both she 
and Walter were happy with 
the results. 


44 

Mary Macsiup 
PosTLETHWAITE (AE) is 
employed by the Smithsonian 
as Deputy Director of the 
Conservation Analytical Lab. 
She has also studied at the 
Museum School and 
Cranbrook Academy. 


49 

CHARLES KurrALian (AE) has 
retired his position as Direc- 
tor of Art Education of 
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Somerville, MA Public 
Schools. Since devoting most 
of his life to being an Arts 
Administrator he is now 
sketching, painting, travel- 
ling, and enjoying two 
grandsons. He says, “Reading 
the Perspectives newsletter 
keeps me in touch with MCA 
and many pleasant memo- 


” 


ries. 


50 

We have received the exten- 
sive resume of Pau Hatain 
(Fine Arts) which includes 
being awarded a Master’s of 
Fine Arts from Columbia in 
1951 to numerous yearly 
shows, commissions, and 
teaching positions as well as 
exhibition design at the 
Huntington Art Museum of 
the University of Texas from 
1964-69. In 1989 he wrote his 
autobiography. 


51 
Pui WELLs (Art Ed.) was 
honored by the faculty of 


Northern Illinois University 
for his contribution to the 
School of Art and the College 
of Visual and Performing 
Arts. He began teaching 
ceramics and then moved into 
the school’s administration, 
eventually becoming associate 
dean. Just before retiring he 
returned to full-time teaching. 
After 19 years as an adminis- 
trator his goal is to exhibit his 


.own wood constructions in a 


Chicago gallery. 


69 

Nancy Nicxots Rep (AE) is 
self-employed as a computer 
systems programmer and full- 
time piano teacher. 


‘68 

ALETA GOLDSTEIN-DEVORK 
(Paint., Illus.) has been 
chosen to exhibit her painting 
Sitting Slickers at the 


Phil Wells with one of his wood and ceramic constructions. 


Womens’ Caucus for Art 
National Convention in 
Washington, D.C. 


‘71 

Norma Suaw (Paint., Print.) is 
Production Coordinator of 
Public Affairs at McLean 
Hospital in Belmont, MA. 


- ‘3 


Marrua Voutas (Des.) 
Martha Voutas Productions 
has been honored as a winner 
of the American Corporate 
Identity award for Excellence 
in design. MVP produced two 
winning entries of over 3,000 
submitted. One of the two 
design assignments was for 
the Dukakis/Bentsen cam- 


paign. 


MicHELE Dopps Moors (Cer.) 
is employed by Ametex > 
Fabrics, Inc. as a colorist and 
designer. She also maintains 
a pottery studio andisa 
member of the NH Potter’s 
Guild. 


"75 

Rosert Eric Ferro (Paint.) 
received an MFA in painting 
from the Art Institute of 
Chicago. He showed his work 
in the Schenectady Museum 
show Painters of the 80’s. He 
is VP of sales for Harbrook 
Architectural Wood and 
Glass. 


77 

Dana Satvo (Photo.) exhibited 
his photos in a show entitled 
Home Altars of Mexico at the 
Fitchburg Art Museum. He 
was also the recipient of a 
Fulbright fellowship in 1990. 


78 

Tosy Z. LIEDERMAN has joined 
the staff of Wayne Nursing 
Home as Assistant Director of 
Recreation/Arts specialist. 
She was a panelist at the 
recent Women’s Caucus 
Conference in Washington. 


80 

Dawn Lane (Des) teaches high 
school art and co-founded the 
New Dance Collective in the 
Berkshires. In November 
1990 she produced her first 
full evening of work, Labels 
Not Included. 


ae experience the art 
of the next class of 


81 

Ruts DEWILDE-MaJor (AE) is 
balancing several careers in 
child care education, writing a 
novel, oil painting, and 
researching NE Indians. Her 
oils were shown at the On the 
Vineyard Gallery. 


82 

E. Linpa Poras (AE) is 
curator of contemporary art at 
the Fitchburg Art Museum. 
She also majored in art 
history at Harvard. 


83 

A multi-media installation by 
Katina SprLeos HAaywarpD 
called Kindling 

Spirits was presented at the 
Harbor Gallery of UMass/ 
Boston. 


SHARON Bolsvert (Illus.) is 
employed by O’Neil Graphics, 
Inc. as an account executive. 


‘84 
ANNE-Bripcet Gary (MFA 
3D) is currently a professor of 


Anne-Bridget Gary poses with one 
of her ceramic sculptures. 


Ceramics and Art Education 
at University of Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point. She also has 
recently accepted a fellowship 
through the Jerome Founda-, 
tion to create a large-scale 
sculpture at St. John’s 
University in Minnesota. 


86 

STEVEN Wycuorski (AD) was 
the first US artist to show 
work in Zagreb, Yugoslavia at 
the “Gallery of Expanded 
Media”. 


MELINDA APPLEGATE (Film) is 
employed by Harvard Univer- 
sity A-V Services as a Media 
Technician. She is also 
involved in Ultimate Frisbee 
and freelance videography. 


JoHN WRENCH (Des) also 
majored in illustration at the 
Philadelphia College of Art 
and is employed by the New 
England Aquarium as senior 
exhibit designer. 


87 

LianG ZHosuu (Ilus., Paint.) 
was among artists featured in 
Artists From China, The 
Young Generation organized 
by the Chinese Cultural 
Institute in Boston. Currently 
he is creating a series of large 
murals for the grand lobby of 
a new wing at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Manhattan. 


88 

Nancy NArTALE (Paint.) 
recently had a show at the 
Doyle Gallery at Brown 
University. 


90 

Sracy ARESTEDES (3D/Fibers) 
received the first Jack Lenor 
Larsen Textile 

Scholarship during her first 
year as a graduate student at 
Cranbrook Academy in fibers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JAN COLLINS SELMAN exhib- 
ited pastel paintings from a 
series entitled Cape Cod Year 
at Duxbury’s Art Complex. 
Her work is also included in 
their permanent collection. 


Mitton LAvUENSTEIN, director 
of the Vermont Studio School, 
exhibited twenty-five 
gouache landscapes at the 
Scarborough Gallery in 
Chappagua, NY. He has 
studied at many schools in 
Europe and Massachusetts 
including MCA. 


Patricia KartTer (CE) of 
Milton, MA is returning full- 
time to her first love, paint- 
ing, after spending many 
years working in business. 
She recently showed her 
landscapes and still-life's at 
the Gallery Cafe in Milton 
Market Place. 


alumni/ae update form 


PERSONAL 
name (mr./ms.) 


class year/last year of study 
major 

date of birth* 

social security number* 
address 


city 


telephone 


name when attending MCA, if different from above 


graduate 1) yes 0) no 


degree 


state zip. 


is this an address correction? 1) yes 1) no 


SPOUSE 
name (mr./ ms.) 


alumna/us (1) yes no 


class year/last year of study 
major 
date of birth* 


social security number* 


school name 
class year major 
PROFESSIONAL 
respondent: employer 
title 
address 
city 
state 
telephone 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATION 


name when attending MCA, if different from above 


graduate 0 yes no 


degree 


degree 


zip 


spouse: employer 
title. 
address 
city 
state 
telephone 
affiliations 


current activities/projects 


zip 


recent awards, grants, promotions, publications, exhibitions, etc. 


personal information 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
please check volunteer activities in which you are interested in 


participating: 
Perspectives 
exhibition planning 
special events 

CJ other (please specify) 


please help us to find alumni/ae of whom we may have lost track 


(use additional sheet if neccessary) 


name 


CJ Phonathon 


reunion organizing 
office 


class year/last year of study 


address 


city state 


telephone 


"This information is requested to prevent duplication of records. Many alumni/ae 
have similar names or have changed names since attendance. 
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zip 
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Please fill in form completely and 

GROUP SHOWS clearly. (If you don't want to cut 
the newsletter, a copy will do.) 
If sending photographs, black & 
white prints no larger than 8x10 


Small Works, Big Talent was 
the title of a recent group 
invitational at the Levinson/ 


Prnarpi (’63) (Paint), SHELLY 
Reep, Marivu Swett (’81) 
(MFA), and ARNOLD 


his wife writes, “He left many 
exquisite watercolors to his 


family and friends which area | The Sixth Triennial Exhibi- 


testament t * his great — oS 


mie 
; CHARLES Hoon. (Des.) of 
Naples, FL died recently. His 


widow, Atice Oxtver RusseELy — 


is also a 61 alumna in 
Fashion. 


UPDATE 
YOUR 
ADDRESS! 


Through March and April, the 
Alumni Office received over 
200 copies of Perspectives from 
the Post Office with yellow 
address correction labels. If 
new addresses were sent in 
ahead of time, those people 
would've gotten their newslet- 
ter and saved the Association 
an extra postage charge! 
Remember--forwarding orders 
expire! Don't become a "Lost 
Alumna/us" through inatten- 
tion! Call or write in with 
your new address today-. 


tion at the Fuller Museum of 
Art included work 

by the following MCA alumni/ 
ze: TERRY ALBRIGHT (’82) 
(Sculp), Lean DE Prizio (’63) 
(Paint), Damien DrBona (88) 
(MFA 2D), A. L. DREZNER 
(86), JANE EHRLICH (79), 
CATHERINE McCartay (’78) 
(Paint), BRENDA ATwooD 


eye 


TRACHTMAN (’53). 


MCA’s Ceramic Department 
exhibited current works in a 
show entitled Sure 

Fired at the Governor 
Dummer Academy 
Youngman Gallery in 
Newbury. 


Kane Gallery in Boston. The 
work of MCA alumni/e Pat 
Coomey (66), RoGER Kizik 
(72), and JONATHAN 
STANGROOM (’73) were in- 
cluded in the show. 


Space Attitudes, a show 
curated by NEIL JENNEY (’67), 
was shown at the 

Holly Solomon Gallery in 
NYC. Besides Jenney, work 
by WiLL1aAM WEGMAN (’65), 
and TRUMAN EGLESTON (’58) 
was included. 


Virginia Allen, professor of Critical 
Studies, presented her paintings at 
the South Shore Art Center in 
Cohasset. Her show, Windows & 
Mirrors, ran from April 11 to May 11. 
(in photo: April, oil on canvas.) 
PHOTOGRAPH BY Dana SaLvo (’77) 


are requested. Send to: 


Atumni & DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 


621 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Boston, MA 02115-5882 
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AMERICAN STEREOPHOTOGRAPHY 
by 
Mark A. DiLaura (’84) 


One can imagine the sense of awe and wonder with 
which Europeans and Americans of the 19th Century 
greeted the images produced by stereophotography. 
Realism as a style of artistic expression was prized by 
many, who judged artistic merit by its faithfulness to 
visual representation of optical reality. The same 
sense of excitement and incredulity can be 
experienced today by those who look into a 
stereoscope for the first time. Here is an image that 
has the three-dimentional quality of solid form and 
gives the illusion that it can be touched as well as 
seen. 

In describing the realism as seen through the 
stereoscope, which no painting could begin to 
approach, Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed these 
thoughts, 

The mind feels its way into the very depths of the 
picture. the scraggy branches of a tree in the 
foreground run out at us as if they would scratch our 
eyes out...then there is such a frightful amount of 
detail that we have the same sense of infinite 
complexity which nature gives us...The stereoscopic 
figure spares us nothing. All must be there—every 
stick, straw, scratch, as faithfully as the dome of St. 
Peters, or the summit of Mt. Blanc, or the ever-moving 
stillness of Niagra. 

Three-dimentional perception is made possible in 
the mind’s eye through the fusion of two slightly 
dissimilar images seen separately through each eye. 
Awareness of this phenomenon dates back to at least 
300 BC, when differences in the images perceived 
through each eye were noted by Euclid. About 1500 
AD, Leonardo da Vinci became intrigued with 
binocular vision and how it could be applied to 
painting on a flat two-dimentional canvas. He found 
that a painting could not duplicate the same spatial 
effect of the scene portrayed, because it could not 
duplicate the combination and fusion of different 
images seen by each eye. 

Since the human eyes are spaced approximately two 
and one-half inches apart, each eye sees from a 
slightly different angle. The brain combines these 
images into one, and responds to the differences 
between each view to make judgements about spatial 
relationships. 

It was not until the 1830’s that a method was 
developed, in England, to create the illusion of three- 
dimentional reality from a two-dimentional medium. 
In 1832, Sir Charles Wheatstone realized the 
possibility of recording three-dimentional depth by 
making two drawings from slightly different angles, 
which were to be viewed reflected from two mirrors in 
an instrument that he conceived. He named this 
instrument a stereoscope, from the Greek words that 
mean “I see solid.” 

With the success of Daguerre and the introduction 
of daguerreotype photography in 1839, and 
subsequent developments in the technology of 
photography, a practical use for stereoscopic 
representation could be implemented. 

Dissatisfied with Wheatstone’s instruments, in 1849 
Sir David Brewster introduced a stereoscope 
designed for smaller images, using magnifying 
prisms. The viewer accepted two daguerrotypes 
mounted side by side under a protective glass. 

His stereoscopic instruments were considered 
interesting curiosities, but Brewster was unable to 
persuade any optical company in England or Scotland 
to manufacture the model he had developed. He 
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finally took a fine instrument and views to Paris 
where they were examined by a group of six leading 
French scientists of the Academie Des Sciences. 

This was a curious group of men to pass judgement 
on a viewer that was designed to produced three- 
dimensional images. Argo had diplopia (double 
vision); Savert had a serious defect in one eye and 
could not see stereo; Bacqueral had only one eye; 
Bouillet squinted too badly to see stereo; Boit said he 
could not see the stereo effect for reasons unknown. 
Of that group, only Regnault observed the 
demonstration pictures successfully, but his 
testimony was accepted for the subsequent 
commercial backing of the stereograph business. 
Building on the design of Brewster’s binocular 
stereoscope, several two-lens cameras were produced, 
with the lenses spaced two and one-half inches apart, 
to duplicate the difference in perspective as seen 
through human eyes. 

Development of the collodion wet plate negatives 
process in 1850 was a giant leap forward in the 
realization that photography could be used on a wide 
scale to provide the public with three-dimensional 
images The collodion wet plate was.a method for 
producing negatives on glass. The process involved 
coating the glass plate with iodized collodion (a 
syrupy, glue-like substance), which was then 
submerged in silver nitrate. Following this 
procedure, the plate was placed in the camera, 
exposed and quickly developed, while still wet, in 
ferrous sulfate, creating a sharply detailed negative. 
This development was a major breakthrough, as it 
made possible the printing of countless high quality 


copies from a single negative. 

The same year (1850) albumin printing paper was 
developed in response to the need for high quality 
printing paper to match the new negative. This paper 
was produced by coating a sheet of paper with a 
solution containing egg white, an ammonia salt, and 
silver nitrate. The new wet plate negatives, combined 
with the smooth-textured, semi-gloss albumin paper 
produced photographs of superior quality. 

A stereo exhibit by Jules Duborg at the Crystal 
Place Exposition in 1851 was of great interest to 
Queen Victoria, and near the close of the Exposition 
Brewster presented her with a stereoscope and a 
collection of views. Her interest in stereophotography 
was widely publicized and the public followed her 
lead, adopting this new technology for themselves. 
Within three short months, 250,000 stereoscopes 
were sold throughout England and France. 
Stereophotography quickly came into vogue 
throughout Europe, and an industry was born. 

Landscape photography became the favored subject 
for stereophotography, as it brought inexhaustible 
scenes of the world, previously available only to the 
well traveled elite, into the living rooms of the 
common man. “No home without a stereoscope” was 
tho motto of the London Stereoscopic Company. This 
new pastime was considered to be “refined 
amusement combined with useful instruction.” 

Stereoscopic photography reached its peak of 
interest in Europe in the early 1860's and steadily 
declined in popularity thereafter. In Europe, most 
landscape stereographs were documentary views, and 
there was much debate about the aesthetic qualities 


of photography during this time. Europeans were 
most concerned with technological advances in 
photography during the 19th Century as the 
development of the science of photography was a 
central interest. Although fascination with 
stereophotography declined in Europe, its popularity 
flourished in America and spanned seventy years. 
Landscapes as seen through the stereoscope captured 
the interest of the American public, and the 
American view of photographic esthetics slowly 
emerged. 

The Langenheim Brothers of Philadelphia 
introduced stereo photography in the United States 
in the early 1850’s. They produced the first 
commercial stereographs in 1855, which were 
primarily of Niagara Falls and scenes from their 
railroad trip to the Falls from Philadelphia. A novelty 
until this time, the Langenheims believed that 
stereophotography had the capacity to stimulate the 
public’s quest for both entertainment and education. 
Included on the backs of their stereocards were 
educative descriptions which outlined the history and 
details of the scenes. This was the first time 
descriptive writing had been incorporated with the 
production of photographs. 

With improvements in stereo cameras and 
photographic apparatus in the 1860’s, large numbers 
of professional photographers began making 
stereographs of landscape scenery and almost every 
other conceivable subject for commercial distribution. 
Even with these improvements, the equipment was 
still very primitive. Stereographs were printed from 
glass plate negatives prepared by the wet plate 


process. This was a very exacting procedure, since 
the time involved with each stage, from coating the 
glass plate with the wet negative emulsion, to 
exposing and then developing it, was critical. 

Once dry, the negative emulsion could not be 
developed. Due to the time limitations involved with 
this process, photographers needed to take portable 
darkrooms onto each site. This was a particularly 
cumbersome process when the desired vantage point 
necessitated navigating treacherous terrain. 

Once back at the studio, an equally meticulous 
process was required. In the darkroom, prints were 
made by placing the glass negatives on albumin 
printing paper, placed on a shelf and exposed to light 
by opening the window shades for approximately one 
minute. This method was called ‘sun-printing.’ The 
pictures were then chemically developed in the dark. 

The last stage in producing a stereograph was the 
cutting and mounting of the two views. This was 
time-consuming, and required precision to obtain the 
optimal three-dimensional effect. The development of 
the stereoview print cutter by Theodore Bergner in 
1865 was an invaluable time saver to all who used it. 

American photographers embraced this new 
technology, and an almost instantaneous market 
emerged. This new photographic America during the 
late 1850’s, stereophotography was primarily used as 
a means for realistic representations of its subject 
matter. With improvements in production in the 
1860’s, the aesthetics of stereophotography began to 
emerge. Influenced by the Hudson River School of 
painting, which focused on sublime representations of 
nature, stereoviews brought scenes of the grandeur of 


American virgin landscape into the homes of 
America. 

Literally hundreds of regional stereo photographers 
developed catalogues with large portfolios of views 
offered for sale. As the market became increasing 
competitive, only the best views were in demand. 
This helped to further the development of stereo 
photography as an art form. Stereo landscape 
photography had reached such stature that in 1876 
at the American Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, three of the four artists cited for 
excellence in landscape art work were stereo 
photographers. They included George E. Curtis of 
Niagara Falls, S. R. Stoddard of Glens Falls, New 
York, and Ben Kilburn of Littleton, New Hampshire. 

The development of the pre-prepared dry plate 
negative superseded the wet plate because it was 
easier to use, and could be developed at leisure, thus 
eliminating the need for taking portable darkroom 
equipment onto each location. Concomitantly, in the 
early 1880’s, with refinements in printing technology, 
stereographs could be mass produced inexpensively. 

With equal ingenuity, stereographic distribution 
companies were searching for creative marketing 
strategies to promote their product. The photographic 
distribution company of Underwood and Underwood 
devised a new, very aggressive door-to-door selling 
technique, and secured contracts for exclusive 
distribution rights with three of the most prolific 
producers of stereographs at that time. Charles 
Bierstadt of Niagara Falls, Jarvis of Washington DC, 
and the Littleton View Company of Little, NH. Many 
of these views were esthetically appealing 
compositions. However, in the late 1890's, 
Underwood and Underwood terminated all three 
contracts and hired their own photographers, and 
these anonymous views did not measure up in 
quality. Despite the banality of these stereographs, 
their popularity was on the rise, and other companies 
entered this market to cash in on the popular fad. 

Even in the face of this competition, by 1900 
Underwood and Underwood had sold over seven 
million stereoviews and 300,000 stereoscopes per 
year. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the large 
stereographic distribution companies were selling 
only documentary stereographs in box sets. By the 
1920’s, the radio replaced the stereoscope as the focal 
point of entertainment in American homes, and 
stereophotography became a thing of the past. 

During both World War I and World War II, 
millions of stereographs were turned in on paper 
drives and destroyed. It has been only in recent years 
that historians have realized the significance of this 
loss to the art world. In an effort to recapture this 
lost and near forgotten art, the American 
Stereoscopic Association was formed in 1988 to 
continue this American tradition. This organization 
publishes a quarterly magazine entitled American 
Stereo Journal and an annual membership directory. 
Many of the members are active 
stereophotographers, who practice their craft in the 
tradition of one hundred years ago. 


A quarterly scholarly journal about the work and 
careers of important American photographers and 
stereophotography, American Photography Journal, 
is available for subscription. Write to American 
Photography Journal, PO Box 549, Cambridge, MA 
02138. 
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Help us raise the bread while you 
bring home the bacon! 


STAR SHARE Identification Certificate 
LOSVUAS S 


Group Number Cashier Number Store Number Total Dollars--Tax Excluded 


Mass. College of: Art Foundat ronwines Purchase 
Group Name ee Ce ee ee less sales 
tax 


MCA students can benefit from three of 
your food-shopping sprees this year. 
What? Are we nuts? 


No, we’re just going bananas over STAR 
MARKET’s program to add a little spice to 
our fundraising mix. 


Your Star Share Days MayoR2 o= Oo Up 


Customer Signature 


Things To 1, Star Share participants can make 3. Your non-profit organization earns a 5% cash 
Remember purchases at any STAR MARKET return (or 5% return in the form of gift 
on the days shown above. certificates) based on the total amount you 
2. Please present to cashier prior spend (excluding tax) at STAR MARKET during 
to check out. your group's designated Star Share days. 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS ARE NOT TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
ON STAR MARKET PROPERTY 


What's the cost to you, the consumer? 
Nada. Nacho. The big donut. 


So, what's the recipe? 


Mark these three “shopping periods” 
on your calendars—with great big 
“STARS:” 

*xMAY 28, 29, 30 
*xSEPTEMBER 24, 25, 26 
*xDECEMBER 3, 4, 5 


STAR SHARE Identification Certificate 
103026 | | | Ss 


Group Number Cashier Number Store Number Total Dollars--Tax Excluded 


Mass. College of Art Foundation Inc. Purchase 


Group Name PSE, 


2 Don’t shop for three weeks before 
these dates (‘cuz when you fill your 


carriage, you'll fill MCA’s cookie jar). 


tax 
You Star Share Days, cP Lember 245267 


Customer Signature 


Things To 1, Star Share participants can make 3. Your non-profit organization earns a 5% cash 
Remember purchases at any STAR MARKET return (or 5% return in the form of gift 

on the days shown above. certificates) based on the total amount you 

2. Please present to cashier prior spend (excluding tax) at STAR MARKET di 

to check out. your group's designated Star Share days. 


3 Cut out the “STAR SHARE FORM” and 
make as many copies as you can for 
family, friends, neighbors, and small 


fries. IDENTIFICATION CARDS ARE NOT TO BE DISTRIBUTED 


ON STAR MARKET PROPERTY 
Go to your local STAR MARKET on BEB BBB RBBB RBRBRB RBBB RBBB RRS RBPRBR BRR RP RRR Ree eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


one, two or all of the dates listed in 
each “spree period,” and shop ‘til 
you drop. 


STAR SHARE Identification Certificate 
HOS O27 | S 


Group Number Cashier Number Store Number Total Dollars--Tax-Excluded 


Mass. College of Art Foundation Inc. Purchase 
ee 
tax 


When the cashier totals your 
purchases, present your 
“STAR SHARE FORM.” Grows Hame 
Your Star Share Days December 3-5, 1991 
Head for your half-ton truck with 
great pride in knowing that 5% 
(YES 5%!) of your bill (excluding 
tax) will be contributed by STAR 
MARKET to the MCA Foundation— 
SPECIFICALLY FOR 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Customer Signature 


Things To 1, Star Share participants can make 3. Your non-profit organization earns a 5% cash 
Remember purchases at any STAR MARKET return (or 5% return in the form of gift 
on the days shown above. certificates) based on the total amount you 
2. Please present to cashier prior spend (excluding tax) at STAR MARKET during 
to check out. your group's designated Star Share days. 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS ARE NOT TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
ON STAR MARKET PROPERTY 
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